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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Art in Northern Italy. By Corrado Ricci. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1911. 

About a year ago the North American Review had occasion, in con- 
sidering Sir William Armstrong's book on Art in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to commit itself to the opinion that he was a bold man who would 
set out to deal with all the art of the British Isles in one little volume, 
however compact and pithy. Now comes a new volume in the same series 
written by the Director-General of Fine Arts and Antiquities in Italy, and 
the two questions come up again — of the real value of just this sort of 
book, and of the merit of the particular work. The series has a clumsy 
name: Ars Una: Species Mille, with "General History of Art" for sub- 
title merely, and boasts simultaneous appearance in America and England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. M. Reinach's Apollo seems to have 
given the idea for the whole; a small volume sown through with tiny 
pictures on an average of two to a page that can teach the uninformed to 
identify famous works of art and give him a general notion of what he 
wants to read more about. Now the Apollo is a capital little book, for it 
is really general; it can lay down principles and point out relations; it 
overlooks so much that, though the scale is diminutive, it keeps just pro- 
portion. A man can discuss art in three hundred pages very effectually. 

British art, which came next, not only afforded in Sir William Arm- 
strong's hands an effectual book, it constituted, whether he would admit it 
or not, a homogeneous material. Although since the Carolingian age 
British art has been, not indeed provincial, but still the art of a little pool 
or backwater, with currents apart from the main stream, but always fed 
from it, yet, on the other hand, it has been strongly racial from the start 
until now, from the earliest manuscript illumination to the end of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement: from the carved angels in the spandrels of 
Lincoln, the paneled walls of Westminster, the Tudor and Stuart por- 
traits, the Augustan and Georgian landscapes, to the latest canvas by 
Englishman or Scotchman or Irishman, all the art has borne the image 
and superscription of the Anglo-Saxon temperament. Therefore, certain 
propositions could be affirmed of the art as a whole, certain influences 
pointed out and tendencies traced, and the author of such a book has 
his work cut out to do well or ill. As we said before, we earnestly repeat 
that the distinguished director of the Dublin Gallery, barring a few 
fantasies of his own, approved his boldness and did it delightfully. But 
northern Italy is another matter. 

It would be easy enough to write a history of art in Italy; more than 
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ouce it has been done. The Italian race is a real entity that expresses 
itself from Palermo to Verona, from Tarauto to Vereelli. But once give 
up that common ground of identity and of glory, renounce that larger 
purview and commence parceling out the great whole into an unknown 
number of fragments, then from no point of view can the subject of this 
book be called homogeneous. Ravenna, Genoa, Venice, Ferrara, Milan, 
Forli, Bologna, Turin, and the rest have no common term except the pres- 
ent monarchy and the ancient Italian stock. Neither geographically, 
ethnologically, nor historically can like things be affirmed of these. 
Venice and Genoa were both seafaring republics, but the one learned 
her art from the East and the South, the other from the North. In 
the Renaissance, as now, Venetian women bear little likeness to 
Milanese or to Romagnoles. Even in the land under the sway of the 
house of Sforza, the best of the Milanese drew their nurture from Tuscany, 
like parts of the Emilia from Umbria. The architecture of Piedmont is 
so closely allied with that of Savoy just over the mountain passes, that 
an eminent scholar has made a common name for it all and called it 
"Alpine"; the architecture of Ravenna has no close parallel and is lit- 
erally unique; so is the city architecture of Venice, and the real unit and 
characteristic type which we call Lombard and which does appear unmis- 
takably or with modifications pretty nearly over the whole area that this 
book covers, the author rather perversely refuses to recognize. He insists 
in submerging it in " the great Romanesque activity at that time common 
to the whole of central Europe." Why drag in Europe? Our author 
is not writing a history of Europe, though that if difficult would at least be 
possible. 

It seems, however, that such a history of northern Italy is not pos- 
sible. Lost causes and ambitions unrealizable are admirable in conduct, 
they are the salt of character, but in things of the mind we call them 
something else. Where the choice is free we do not expect a man to cobble 
up, however cleverly, what cannot be done well. No one is to be praised for 
doing an imperfect thing as well as he can. He should have withheld his 
hand. He might in this case have made the work smaller or larger; de- 
voted it to Ferrara, which cries aloud for attention, or to Italy; then it 
need not have been tangled and patched and scrappy. 

That said, what remains to pronounce for or against the small handy 
volume and its learned author? Praise, first of all, not only for the real 
learning, but for the intimate first-hand acquaintance. It is written with 
the eye on the object, and wherever the stream of names and dates is 
stayed for a moment of criticism the apprehension is direct and vivid. 
Corrado Ricci is probably the most eminent living Italian connoisseur. 
He holds a high place; he has been decorated; he has written and edited 
and studied; he is a patriot with learning and enthusiasm. What more 
could the exacting critic ask? One thing is lacking, a rare elusive and 
subtle thing which those who lack it never miss. The eighteenth century 
named it taste. Our own usually describes it as a sense for quality. Our 
evidence of this want is that the author does not distinguish sufficiently 
between second-rate men and tenth-rate men and between great centers 
of great art and small centers of insignificant art. Another is that he 
frankly and unmistakably prefers the Baroque in architecture and painting 
to Romanesque, and Gothic to quattrocento or cinquecento or anything 
vol. cxciii. — no. 666 49 
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which is simple, earlier, ana, as we usually say, purer — more naive", more 
spontaneous, more restrained, more severe. 

There are even a few examples of enthusiasm running away with learn- 
ing, notably in dealing with Milan, worth correcting simply because errors 
are so few. The chapter on Leonardo has many merits, not least of which 
is the scrap of history with which it opens and the sentence so Italian and 
so admirable on the ideal of the Renaissance. It does less credit to his 
connoisseurship than any other. He should not have attributed the London 
copy of the Virgin of the Rocks to Leonardo underneath the illustration 
when he repudiated it in the text; still less should be have attributed to 
Leonardo the Florence Annunciation. An ounce of discrimination in the 
absence of prejudice can show any one, even in the bad little half-tone, 
that the Virgin who sits on the knees of S. Anne (in the Louvre) is not 
by Leonardo's hand, and an intimate knowledge of the work of Cesare 
da Sesto should make it easy to name the hand. Patriotism plays him a 
worse, trick in the case of Milan Cathedral, where in a fatal moment he 
sets down that " Gian Galeazzo began the mighty work in 1386 and in 
the construction Italians and foreigners worked in harmony. Andrea degli 
Organi from Modena first constructed a model of the church and his son 
Filippino became later the chief architect. . . ." This is not quite ingenu- 
ous nor is it the whole account of that extraordinary fabric. The unin- 
structed reader could not guess how bad it is or how long and how futile 
the building of it was. These may be matters of opinion in part; the 
sentence just quoted is matter of fact. The fact is, and documents show it, 
that a cabal of local architects in Milan for two or three centuries were 
perfectly incapable of building the cathedral and perfectly unwilling to let 
any foreigner build it. They commenced, indeed, and when, after two 
years, they called a Frenchman they learned all they could and dismissed 
him, but after thirteen months called in a German. Then Giovannino de' 
Grossi tried his hand, and they had to get Henry of Gmiind, whom after 
a year they hunted out on a charge of fraud, and with French and German 
workmen went on for a few years from his drawings. Again at a stand- 
still, they got Ulrich of Fiissinger for five months only. This was in 
1395. In 1399 they wrote to Paris for three men. Of these the man 
from Bruges would not stay, the man from Normandy would not come; 
the third, Jean Mignot, seems to have been sensible and determined. The 
history of his twenty-seven months in Milan is delicious reading; the ac- 
cusation and appeals, the Archbishop's part and the Duke's. Mignot 
said the building was not safe; the local board eared nothing for that, for 
they said, " Art is one thing. Science another." Mignot had the last word 
there; he replied, axiomatically, "Without science there is no art." But 
he had to go, and in less than a year the local board invited Wenceslas 
of Prague down, who promised, but did not come— and so the tale runs on. 
In 1481 the vaulting was defective and the roof leaked, but both were in 
place, and Gian Galeazzo, the Duke, was casting about for foreign architects 
to raise the lantern. Foreign architects had grown wary. They all de- 
clined. He tried to borrow from Strasburg; finally, Johann Nexemperger 
accepted on his own terms — viz., that he should bring all his own stone- 
cutters, carpenters, and blacksmiths, with the exactest specifications about 
wages, supplies, etc. In two years he threw up the job and most of his 
men tramped home again. Too long a story is this, even so briefly indicated, 
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for the book perhaps, yet it could be less well spared than the pages on the 
Caracei or the later Genoese. 

Indeed, the meager space allowed to architecture is one of the grave 
faults of disproportion, but the whole work is rather out of scale. For 
example, sculpture and architecture of Liguria take up fifteen pages, pre- 
cisely the amount allotted to the story of the same arts in Venice up to 
the time of Sammichele and Sansovino. Liguria and Piedmont together 
get, all told, forty-nine pages, as against fifty-seven for Venice, a bare eight 
pages to stand for all the supremacy of Venetian painting and all the 
distinction of Venetian palaces! So, again, within this, Venetian painting 
after Tintoretto gets the longest chapter, nineteen pages; and only seven- 
teen pages go to the chapter which embraces everything except the primi- 
tives and the school of the Bellini, which covers the splendors of painting 
from Giorgione to Tintoretto. The treatment of Venetian art chiefly by 
schools regardless of date, introduces no little confusion, Bissolo and Giro- 
lamo di Santacroce coming before Giorgione. Moreover, it gives a false 
impression, for in the sea-girt city of Venice every one influenced every one 
else. The indiscriminate mass of names and dates is another element of 
confusion without apparent reason; the scholarly are already familiar with 
these or know where to look them up; and would infinitely prefer a little 
more characterization and, above all, a little of that selection which itself 
would mark and distinguish, while the uninstructed could only read over 
in bewilderment the unfamiliar and indistinguishable names, surnames, and 
nicknames. 

It is not precisely clear for whom the book is primarily intended; those 
who know or those who do not know. For either kind the bibliography 
appended to each chapter can be praised without reservation as full, clear, 
and brought up to the present epoch with the best of the articles in journals 
and reviews. The index is likewise full and seems free from error, but the 
text is disfigured in places with cross-references which refer to nothing of 
importance and might have been relegated to the index. The translator, 
whose name the publishers do not supply, may be accountable here and 
there for traps laid for the unlearned and the unwary; for using but 
where and is wanted that plays havoc with the sense; for distributing one 
figure, like Crivelli, into two of the crowded paragraphs which hold each 
four or five different figures; and for presenting occasionally a string of 
statements with no general conclusion (e. g., pp. 154-5) where only those 
who know the answer already, so to speak, could perceive what they all 
pointed to. Of obvious mistranslations, too, there are a few proceeding 
from ignorance either of the idiom of the language or of the general use 
of cultivated people. Leonardo when he returned from Milan and Florence 
did not go to his native land, for all Italy is that. Other instances are 
Jacobello de Flor and di Flor, the virgin known as delta Roecie, and 
S. Bernard of Chiaravalle, but, on the whole, these are remarkably few. 
Probably not to the translator, but to the momentary fatigue of the over- 
taxed expositor we must charge a few sentences which frankly make bosh; 
like " a tempera painting broad and impressive in style, but of such 
rugged realism that we cannot but wonder it should be the work of the 
same hand as the frescoes in the Sehifanoia." It could be by no other 
hand. He does not mean that; the difference is less by far than that between 
" Samson Agonistes " and " Comus " ; or take this : " Boccaccino is more 
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especially to be recognized by the expression of gentle amazement in the 
luminous eyes of his personages " ; these only occur when his interest flags. 
But what he meant by calling Crivelli " a man of aristocratic temper who 
combined magnificence with elegance and gaiety " is a harder question. 
Few lovers of Crivelli would agree to it. 

In a book of this sort the connoisseur wants opinions, the learner wants 
facts. In brief, both want ideas. Ideas are rarer than facts in these pages. 
The most striking one is that the author holds a brief for the baroque style. 
He says : " The Middle Ages may be regarded as the winter-time of art, the 
Renaissance as the spring; the baroque period was in very truth the sum- 
mer, with its heat, its dense vegetation, its hurricanes, and, we may perhaps 
add, with its languor." " Even if we condemn the conception and form 
of individual works we must recognize its perfect and superb decorative 
propriety and its vivid and vital portraiture." Now there can be only two 
reasons for praising that entirely objectionable style; sheer dearth of 
matter and desperate desire for eccentricity, or a liking perfectly genuine, 
but in no way laudable. Signor Ricci is sincere, and we can only regret 
that he wastes his admiration and his space, for when he does touch on 
a great age he can do something admirable and when he pauses he can 
say something happy — the pages, for instance, on the castles and courts of 
the Emilia or the note on Pavia : " Like Oxford in relation to London and 
Padua in relation to Venice, the Lombard city flourished as an asylum 
of peace for those devoted to study. The favor of political and commercial 
life, the animation of the populace and the tyranny of luxury, made it 
desirable in Milan, as in London and in Venice, to fix the seat of learning 
away from the tumultuous and self-indulgent center." 



The Golden Age of Engraving. By Frederick Keppel. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Company. 

The new book by Mr. Keppel, "which contains the collected writings of 
a lifetime and nearly all on one subject," as he says himself in the preface, 
is, like that of last year, before all else the expression of a personality. 
Of his essay on The Golden Ape of Engraving, reprinted as a pamphlet 
from Harper's Magazine in the later seventies with its ineffectual clumsy 
woodcuts, a good many copies must survive among the dusty piles of cher- 
ished pamphlets that every collector stores away; and some of the other 
essays, like that on Meryon, have long held honorable place on the collector's 
shelves among the other charming Keppel booklets. But a great part of 
the volume must be new to most readers, many of the illustrations a sur- 
prise to all. They afford a fresh pleasure at every return. It is not too 
much to say that they are altogether admirable. If there were no other 
reason to prize this volume they would make it a permanent and secure 
delight. Such blacks as in Waltner's Philosopher or Cameron's Gateway, 
Bruges; or Cousin's Master Larnblon; such atmosphere as in Pennell's 
Toledo Bridge, or Legro's Canal or Whistler's Nocturnes Palaces; such 
force as in Legro's Dalou or Bracquemond's Legros; such plastic 
quality as in the portrait of Edmond de Goncourt or MacLaughlan's 
Cypress Grove one does not expect except from the precious print 
itself. It is a book on which to form one's taste: to learn first to love 
prints and then to understand them. Mere collecting, brutal possession, has 



